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Tho u«o of i ndueit ry-fulvi f^ory committo^n for ovoluatlnf/ 
spocitfilc voc fi 1 1 , o fiiSi .1 fincl t<:iohnl.cBi oriiitintion pro^raniiy Tckxh J on^’ 
been recommended by vocational educators, but seldom has the 
effort to do so been other than superficial and sporadic. 
However, a sufficient number of instances of effective uti- 
lization have been documented to suggest that industry ad- 
visory committees can be of extremely valuable assistance to 
educators in evaluating vocational and technical educa,tion.”^ 



In the past several years efforts at evaluating voca- 
tional programs of local schools and school systems by 
using industry advisory committees has been receiving some 
attention* Dr. Harold Byram of Michigan State University has 
experimented with this concept and has published a manual of 

procedures now being used in a research project in several 

4 . 2 / 

states. Dr. H. M* Hamlin has proposed a four-state project 

3 / 

utilizin citizen evaluation teams. Michigan has recently 



utilized 28 citizen advisory committees to evaluate preseni 
and future needs for vocational and technical education in 
that many regional areas of the State. The philosophy on 



jy Samuel M. Burt, Industry and Vocational-Technical Educatio n 
(New York City; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 196 ?). See Chapter 8, 
"Evaluating School Programs". 

2/ Harold M. Byram and Floyd McKinney, Evaluation of Loca l 
Vocat ional Education Programs . Michigan State University, 
Lansing, March I968. The reports are on file with the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction, Division of Vocational 

Education, Lansing, March, 1968. 

j/ H. M. Hamlin, Citizen Evaluation of Public Occupational 
Education. Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh, Center Monograph Ho. I, 1968. 
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whLr;h iidvlttory i.ommi ittsHh i rt initnid !« v^ti 1 1 

by Hamlin : 

"Citizen evaluation of public occupation 
occupational education is probably the mo«t 
important factor affecting it. On the basis 
of their evaluations (Ed. note: formal or 

informal, knowledgeable or not) citizens assign 
responsibilities for occupational education and 
provide or withhold funds, personnel and facilities. 

In this paper, I will be describing the strategy 
being developed in the use of industry advisory committees 
for evaluating vocational and technical education in 
Arkansas. The project was initiated in February, 19^8 , and 
is scheduled for completion of its first phase in early 1969* 
The funds for this project were made available by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 



ky' Hamlin, op, cit . 
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INTRODUCTION 



The decision to utilize industry advisory committees to 
evaluate occupational education programs offered by various 
types of public and private schools throughout an entire State 
was arrived at by the Arkansas State Department of Education, 
the Governor* s Office and the Industrial Research and Extension 
Center of the University of Arkansas, in consultation with The 
W, E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research* The basis for 
this decision was rooted in past experience with the results 
of several evaluative studies by educational research organi- 
zations which had produced voluminous reports, but little action 
in improving vocational and technical education. Furthermore, 
Arkansas educators, industrialists, economic developers, man- 
power specialists and legislators had not only expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the reports, but also with vocational educa- 
tion - the established programs as well as the new* programs 
being initiated. The criticism stemmed primarily from the cur- 
rent need for skilled manpower by employers throughout the 
State, and concern about the State's ability to attract now 
business and industry. Thus it soornod or;, j n:i not ly logtcr.l nnd fVasible 
to involve these concerned individuals in an in-depth i^roject 
to evaluate vocational and technical education so that they 
themselves would not only make the recommendations for any 
needed changes and improvements, but would also take the needed 
action to make these recommendations effective. 



Organization of the Evaluation Comnittees 

Recognition of the impact of vocational and technical 
education on the economic development of the State and its 
geographic socxo-*economic regions led to the decision to or- 
ganize the evaluation committees in accordance with the already 
established 8 Economic Development Districts. It was also 
decided to establish a State committee to provide necessary 
liaison and coordination. These committees were titled! 

State Manpower Advisory Council for 
Economic Development 

Regional Manpower Advisory 

Council for Economic Development. 

If/hile the titles may appear overly-long and clumsy, they 
clearly expressed the function of «hese groups. 

The Project Director (the staff member assigned by 
the Industrial Research and Extension Center of the University 
of Arkansas) and the Director of Industry Services for the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education (assigned to the 
project by the State Department of Education) and the consult- 
®*3t from the Upjohn Institute drew up a list of business and 
industry, trade associations, government agencies and other 
groups to be represented on the State Council. These organi- 
zations and agencies were then requested, in a letter from 



* 
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the Commissioner of Education explaining the project, to 
appoint representati\'es to the State Council. Also ap- 
pointed to the State Council were representatives of the 
Governor’s office, and several legislators. At least one 
leaiding employer from each Economic Development District 
was included in the State Council. 

At the organizational meeting of the State Council, 
chaired initially by the Director of the Industrial Re- 
search and Extension Center, representatives from IREC , the 
State Department of Education, and the Upjohn Institute 
presented their plan for the evaluation project. The group 
endorsed the project plan, agreed to organize, and elected 
a chaixTnan, a vice-chairman, and a secretary. The repre- 
sentatives from the various Economic Development Districts 
agreed to act as temporary chairmen for their regions. In 
consultation with the project staff, they drew up a list of 
individuals who were to bo requested to serve on the Region- 
al Councils, 

Organizational meetings of the 8 Regional Councils 
were subsequently arranged by the temporary chairman. The 
agenda was the same as for the State Council meeting. The 
temporary chairmen, all representatives of industry, were 
elected as the permanent chairmen (as had been expected 
when apointed to the State Council) in all but one instance. 
Thus representation of each Region on the State Council was 
automatically assured. 



o 
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The Secretary for each Council was either an educator^ 
or a government agency employee. 

At both the State Council y and all the Regional Council 
meetings, literature was provided concerning the economic, 
educational and demographic characteristics of the State, 
as well as an outline of the project plan. A description 
of and rationale for the project was also provided, as well 
as an outline of the information to be provided by IREC, the 
State Department of Education and Upjohn Institute, (Appendix 
a). Responsibilities of the Council members were also out- 
lined briefly (Appendix B), 

It should be noted that during the various Council 
meetings, the participants exhibited a considerable knowledge 
concerning the problems and programs of vocational and tech- 
nical education. Some had formerly been teachers, school 
officials and members of boards of education; several others 
had or were serving on school occupational advisory committees, 
the State Board or the State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education; some were presently, or had been personnel and 
training directors, A number of the Council members had or 
were serving on local, regional and state economic develop- 
ment committees. In all, over 225 people were brought to- 
gether to form the State and the Regional Manpower Advisory 
Councils for Economic Development, as follows: 
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. in order for "lay people" to evaluate a situation 
or organization as complex as an educational 
system or even a single school, they must be 
provided guidelines and checklists with which to 
conduct the evaluation. 

A Background Information 
1 , Background Papers 

To meet the first conceptual objective, all members 
of the Councils were provided a statement of generally ac- 
cepted goals for occupational education. In addition, brief 
background papers will bo provided by the Upjohn Institute 
consultant and mailed to all Council members with a cover- 

r/ 

ing memo from the Chairman of the State Council.-^ The 
titles of the papers already submitted are: 

1 . A Look at Arkansas High Schools and Their Occupa- 
tional Education Programs 

2. A Look at Private Trade and Business Schools 
in Arkansas 



— All background papers, progress reports and memoranda to 
Council members and Regional Council Chairmen are mailed 
over the signature of, or with covering memo from the State 
Council Chairman. Special letterheads for the State Council 
listing all members _ were printed for official correspondenc 



3. Indus trial Plant SI to Location and 
Vocational School « and Prof/rams 

4. An Overview ol* Arkansas Student ICnrol Iment s , 

Course Completions and Expenditures for 
Federally Reimbursed Vocational Education 
Programs 

5. Enrollments, Income, Expenditures and 
Programs; Area Vocational-Technical Schools 
in Arkansas 

No recommendations are contained in these background papers 
since their purpose is to serve as a basis Tor discussion 
at the first oT a series of scheduled Regional and State 
Council meetings. At the time this paper is being written, 
we are speculating that the discussions which will take 
place during these meetings will provide initial informa- 
tional inputs enabling the Council members to better under- 
stand what they will be learning about the schools and 
school system in Arkansas from both their personal obser- 
vation as well as their review and analysis of the various 
background pap>ers provided them. 

l^Hiile not planned for initially in the project design, 
these background papers and other reports will be submitted 
for comment to the program specialists of the State Depart- 

of Education^ principals, directors and supervisors 
oi. selected local schools and school systems prior to the 
development of concrete recommendations by the Councils. 

We have already become aware of the fact that these background 
papers must be as brief as possible, with the information pre- 
sented in a few easily understood tables, and conclusions suc- 
cinctly drawn. Furthermore, the information should be in terms 
of employer needs and interest, e.g., skilled manpower shortages 
and surpluses by occupation, number of people being trained 
for these occupations, and the costs involved by school and 



program. 
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Comparative Analvala of 
Provided by the Schoo l « 



statistical Informatior. 



Ehiring the organizational meetings of the Regional 
Councils, the members recommended that, to the extent 
possible, they be provided information concerning school 
occupational education programs in the form of business 
balance sheets and profit-loss statements. They felt they 
ould be better able to understand and interpret information 
presented in terms of business and industry operations. Ac- 
cordingly, an Assessment Questionnaire was prepared for 
marling to all secondary and post-secondary schools which 
sought such information as types and sources of income? ex- 
penditures by purpose? value of fixed assets such as land, 
buildings and equipment; student turnover rates; facility 
utilization rates; and costs of occupational education pro- 
grams. In addition, of course, other types of information 
were requested, such as courses offered, number of instruct- 
ors and guidance counselors, charges to students, follow-up 
reports on graduates and drop-outs, and enrollment by grads 
level. Before mailing the Questionnaire, it was tested in 
several schools in a region whose Council Chairman (The 
Director of Industrial Relations for a major manufacturer) 
was extremely knowledgeable and interested in vocational 
education. He also assigned several members of his staff 
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and guidelines utilized thus far in the project. The 
Questionnaires were mailed to over 400 schools through- 



out Arkansas, with a covering memo from the ComEiissioner 
of Education. Thus far, only 10^ have been filled in and 
returned. Most of these do provide useful information con- 
cerning income, expenditures, fixed assets, and student 
enrollments, but only a few have filled in occupational 
program cost information. Investigation of these returns 
indicates that the school administrators do not maintain 
the kind of records which will provide the businessman 
much of the kind of information he uses in analyzing and 
evaluating his operations, nor do the admi^nistrat ors con- 
cern themselves too much with cross-checking the correct- 
ness of the figures submitted. 



V/hether or not the matter of obtaining filled-in 
Questionnaires from all of those schools which have not 
yet submitted tlieir forms will be discussed at the forth- 
coming meetings of the Regional Councils. However, suf- 
ficient useful comparative analytic data has been prepared 
from the information provided to serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion at the first series of Regional Council meetings. 
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members v/ant to know how much money is being spent by 
schools in their region and its communities and what it 
is costing the taxpayer in each regional area to obtain 
the kinds and number of skilled manpower the schools and 
other educational and training facilities are currently 
producing. While this data may be available on a State- 
wide basis, the Council members want to know, as one 
member expressed it, ”Hov/ much is it costing us to run that 
crummy school down the block from my plant?*' It is ob- 
vious that macro-statistics have much less impact and 
meaningfulness than statistics pertaining to a school 
with which an individual or group is familiar. 

While there is no difficulty in obtaining information 
based on records maintained by schools and the State De- 
partment of Education to meet reporting requirements of 
the U. S. Office of Education, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain any other meaningful statistics for comparative 
and analytic purposes. It might be well for the U. S. 
Office of Education to review its reporting requirements 
with the assistance and advice of manpower specialists, 
economists and representatives from industry and business. 

A potentially extremely useful source for obtaining 
background information concerning occupational education 






and irulnui/'-i .wft Ui« i tipoj'Uri for (’AMi'fi. liowcvii/. , 

since the CAMPS regions in Arkansas differ from those of 
the Economic Development Districts, it is difficult to 
utilize the available information on a regional basis. 

In the future, it would be well to consider organizing 
CAMPS and other economically-oriented regional areas within 
the same boundaries, 

3, Guidelines and Checklists 
(a ) Adopt -a- School 

To assist the Council members, particu- 
larly those from business and industry, to become intimately 
familiar with school programs and problems so that they 
can understand and interpret data being presented by the 
project staff, each member was asked to ’’adopt" a school in 
his community, A letter was sent to each Regional Council 
Chairman, requesting him to assign a school to each industry 
member, and to provide him a guideline questionnaire pre- 
pared by the project staff. The purpose of this guideline 
(Appendix C) was to suggest questions which the Council 
member shou3.d discuss with the school’s officials when 
visiting the school. No reports of these visits were re- 
quested -- our concern v/as primarily that of facilitating 
dialogue between the Council members and the school’s staff. 
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To further acquaint each Council member with oc- 
cupational information concerning his "adopted’' school, 
copies of the completed School Assessment Questionnaires, 
after analysis by Upjohn Institute, are returned to the 
Regional Council chairmen for forwarding to the Council 
member who has adopted the school* 

This Guideline was also used by some 4o Council mem- 
bers when they visited h vocational schools in States sur- 
rounding Arkansas. The visitations were arranged by the 
project representative from the State Department of Education 
in order to familiarize Council members with vocational pro- 
grams in schools other than those they would be studying 
in Arkansas. 

At the time this paper is being written, we do not 
know how many schools have been "adopted" , 

( b ) Evaluation Guidelines 

1 • School Occupation Program Evaluation 
To determine the qualitative level 
of the occupational education and training programs offered 
by the various public and private schools and institutions 
in Arkansas, each such facility has been requested by the 
State Department of Education to have their occupational 
advisory committees conduct an evaluation of the programs 
offered by the school. An Evaluation Guideline (Appendix D) 
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was developed by the project staff and sufficient copies 
for each occupational advisory committee were mailed to 
the schools. The evaluations are to take place sometime 
prior to October 15. When the date for the evaluation 
visit has been setj the school director or principal is 
to advise -che Chairman of the Regional Council in the area 
in which the school is located. The Chairman will then 
notify the Council member assigned to that school to be on 
hand as an observer during the evaluation process. 

The Evaluation Guideline is based on the ’’Evaluative 
Criteria for Vocational , Trade and Industrial Education” of 
the American Council on Education, The format j however j 
was simplified for use by industry people , 

It contains 5 sections , as follov/s: 

Physical Facilities 
Equipment, Tools and Supplies 
The Students 
Insti’uct ional Program 
Instructional Staff 

Instructions for using the guideline are extremely simple. 
The completed evaluation is to be left with the school 
director or principal, who is to prepare his comments as to 
findings, and then forward a duplicate copy to the Regional 
Chairman, This copy, in turn, is to be forwarded to Upjohn 
Institute staff for review and integration into a special 
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roport to bo pro wonted Tor diocufloioitj at a fuiiuro me<3nl;ijp'; 
of the Council. 

Implicit in this phase of the project is the as- 
sumption that all schools offering occupational education 
programs do have advisory committees for the programs. 

While this is certainly true for all the area vocational- 

technical schools in Arkansas, it may not be true for 

other institutions. For those schools, the Regional Councils 

offer to assist in the establishment of occupational 
industry advisory committees. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not a 
school advisory committee evaluation would be a ’'whitewash'* 
of the existing program. It could be; but my experience 
with industry advisory committees involved in evaluations 
of specific occupational education programs has been the 
opposite. They are vitally interested in having their 
school provide as excellent a program as possible, and, 
when given the proper opportunity and guidance, will criti- 
cize its weaknesses and recommend needed changes. 



W Burt , op . 
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2 • School Industry Advisor'y Com mittee 
Evaluation 

One of the major outcomes of the 
evaluation project is to develop continuing effective co- 
operative relationships between industry and schools in the 
cuhduct of occupational education programs. Therefore, it 
was felt necessary to conduct an assessment of the effect- 
iveness of presently organized occupational industry-educa- 
tion advisory committees. The instrument for this assessment 

(Appendix E) is based on the results of the study I conducted 

n / 

of advisory committees operations.-^ It will be mailed to 
all schools in Arkansas which offer vocational and technical 
education programs, is to be filled in by the chairman of 
each advisory committee, and handled in the same manner as 
described for the ’’School Occuj>at ional Program Evaluation 
Guideline" . A by-product expected from the use of this 
Advisory Committee Evaluation Guideline (as well as from the 
Program Evaluation Guideline) is that school officials and 
industry people will have a better understandi.ng of how to 
both more effectively conduct an occupational education pro- 
gram and to utilize industry-education advisory committees. 



^ Burt , op. ci¥ T 
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backf^round lut ormixttori - Economic and Dfemo^raphio 

At the same time that the Regional Council Members 
are being provided, and developing for themselves, back- 
ground information concerning the schools and school 
system, they are also being provided economic, industrial 
and demographic information by the Industrial Research 
and Extension Center of the University of Arkansas. (See 
Appendix A), In addition, IREC will present a detailed 
analysis of their high school and post-secondary school 
drop-out and graduate student follow-up study ciirrently 
in progress. The study is limited to students enrolled in 
occupational education. 

Assimilation and Integration of Background Information 

A minimum of two full-day meetings of each Regional 
Council have been scheduled during the U months of September 
through December. At these meetings the project staff 
will review all the background papers previously presented, 
introduce new reports and serve as resource people during 
the discussions. The first scries of meetings are planned 
primarily for the purpose of tying together all the pieces 
of information resulting from the various studies and 
activities of the Regional Council members and the project 
staff. The second series of meetings will be devoted to the 
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developrnent of recommendations concerning’ manpower develop- 
ment,, education and training with reference to the economic 
and industrial plans for the State and its regional areas. 
The resulting reports of the 8 Regional Councils will he 
consolidated into a single report for presentation for dis- 
cussion to the State Council. The State Council will then 
submit its report and recommendations to the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Governor's Office. 

Implementation of Recommendations 

Whether or not any action will be taken by the State 
Department of Education, other concerned State governmental 
agencies, and regional groups and local communities as the 
result of the reports of the State Council and Regional 
Councils will depend on the continuing life of the Councils 
and interest of the Council members. This problem, is now 
being discussed by the project staff, all of whom expect to 
conclude their involvement with the project at the end of 
the year. (This may not be possible for the representative 
of the State Department of Education, He has, of course, 
full-time responsibilities to a demanding job, and has had 
to somehow find time for his current participation in the 
evaluation i>roject.) 

Unfortunately the project was not staffed to provide 
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from the very initiation of the project, that such demands 
might be made upon us. We had been overly optimistic that, 
somehow, additional staff could be assigned as needed, from 
both IREC and the State Department of Education. Lacking 
this staff, it is quite possible that we will not meet 
the established schedules for completion of the various 
phases of the project, much less provide for the contin- 
uing functioning of the State and Regional Councils. 

Other problems which have arisen due to lack of full- 
time "on-the-scene" staff have resulted in compromises as 
to both intensity and extensiveness of the project. As a 
possible solution to this problem of inadequate staff, it 
is planned to request the Research Coordinating Unit for 
Vocational Education, attached to the University of Arkansas, 
and the Vocational Education Division of the University of 
Arkansas, to become involved in this project. The R.C.U. 
has already developed forms and procedures to be used in 
a continuing and systematic follow-up of dropouts and grad- 
uates of occupational education projects j and the Vocational 
Education Division is supervising the evaluation of six 
Arkansas high schools as part of the Michigan State University 
project. If they can be persuaded to provide staff assist- 
ance for continuing research, with Department of Education 
Staff at the State and Regional levels responsible for 




staffing and coordination of the work of the Advisory 
Councils as originally conceived and planned, we believe it 
can be demonstrated that the use of industry advisory com- 
mittes can be an effective technique instrumentality, as 
well as a strategy, for both evaluating and strengthening 
the role of vocational and technical education vis-a-vis the 
economy of a State and the development of its manpower re- 
sources. 
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A primary purpose of the program is to evaluate vocational education pro- 
grams in relation to the economic development o.l Arkansas. Ihis method of eval- 
uation, in itself, is a new and rather unique approach. Therefore, it is hoi)ed that 
the plan will become a pattern for other states to use. 

Because of the comprehensiveness of the program there are sicveral phases 
which have been or will be initiated; briefly, titey arc as follows; 

( 1 ) Student Follow-up Survey : This involves a survey of all students 
enrolled in vocational-technical schools since? 19b3. The objec- 
tives of this phase are to investigate to what extent the students 
have used their training; their success after leaving school; rea- 
sons for the selection of specific courses; and the extent of drop- 
outs and reasons for them. This aspect of the study is being con- 
ducted by the IREC in cooperation with the StaU3 Dep^lrtment of 
Education. 

(2) Cri tical Mrm power Needs Survey : This phase involves the de- 
termination. of present critical skill ahortages and anticipated 
manpower requirements over the next twelve months. The job 
vacancy method will be used to determine skill shortages along 
with the urJiiied job openings technique which is based on Em- 
ployment Security Division data. This phase of the study is be- 
ing conducted by the IREC in cooperation with the State Employ- 
ment Service. It is hoped that the estimates of current short- 
ages \vill assist the Regional Manpower Advisory Councils and 
vocational educators plan curriculum for the immediate future. 

(3) Ix)ng -Range Projections of The IREC is pres- 

ently engaged in projections of employment for v/age and salary 
workers only by two-digdt SIC eBtabiishmeni to I'lSO with inter- 
mediate estimates for 1970 and 1975. The projections are be- 
ing made for the SlJitc and the State's five econonne legioiis. 
addition, projections will bo made of employment liy oocu]X.ition 
for all jobs by DOT three-digit occupational groups to 1980 with 
intermediate estimatxjs for 1970 and 197.5, The purpose of these 
projections is to assist the a.dvisory councils a.nd vocational- 
technical educators in long-range curriculum planning. 

( 4 ) Review and Evaluat ion of Vocational 

, rTm^of the most imporUint iihases of the progriurn. The ovalua- 
' lion will be conducted by one statewide and eigid regional man- 
power advisor^' councils (see attached map) which are composed 
of representatives from industry, government, and business. 

The results of the three phases mentioned above will be pnisenied 
to the advi.6ory councils for their review in evtduation of exist- 
ing progTfitms, and in establisliing plans and prio'ntioB for future 
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\,r<jy,i ,ini:. . (>iAi';X’'ia. v/iil fM' (j*.' vcJ by iVlr liun ib Uk; 

W. iJpjoiiri In:,litute for Empioymoni iU.‘.s<'a.rch for the a<ivi;,,ory 
tt.r.iiO'c to use in the ovoral.1 evaluation of vocational-technical 
cGucr.tlO)i , 

?',vo additional areas of invesUgation winch will be provided the advisory 
coiiacils aj;e dc-scx'ibod Ixeiow: 

(5) gst.;Trrdx- s of Ixibor Suridiis: Kstiimaies of l.’ibor surplus and its 
cornporionl.s will be inade l<y i-he IRKC in cooperaUon witli the Ar- 
bainsas ESD fur each of tixe eight regions, libs a.nalysis will be 
biiseo on secoridary diata sourc<as and Vv^iii provifle ostimates oi 
' i,c number of persons u,nempl<.>yed, unclcroinf>i,oycfi, anxl Ihosxx 
noi, in tfiO labor force (undfierjnarlictpanls) for ca<;h the eight 
rogiun.v. 

(G) ',;d/or Avgilebi lily . ilousehohi f;urvey;; will be e<jnducUMi in se - 

ie>eU'd n’rc.'j;-: ii; the State lo dolermii.e Ux.; mmdx'r of pxaxsoim in- 
b; rest' 0 In ej^plyirpt for xa-’-v jobs v/hix;i> arx! In.ong creatc'd by iiow 
ana xnxiAandiir.t lnda:r..ry. The survey will also ascerbiin the nu ru- 
bor of persons V'/ho avv, intojresUai in riddiUonal. educationn.! axid 
Irrnning progmens v/hich may qualify them for better jobs. In 
additioj'i to xrbhiirdng liic naiTAOs avid, addresses of such individualSv 
the survey will provi.de both personai and v/ork history charac- 
teristics for those persons interested in trai.ning and employment-. 
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AM'ENDIX i.\ 



FUNC^nONS OF THE REGIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 



The followEtg .'ire some of tht., .•ceis in which the councrila v/iU l)e expected 
to work, hgv/ever, they are not to tiiese areas: 

(1) Rcvie.w the findings of the foil ov/ -up study of students and make 
r«>coinmcndaUons for disconUniu.ng or expanding programs, 

(2) Revix.’v/ the projections of manpower needs and recommend 
pnoxaties for future progx’ams, 

(3) ilegional Advisory Councils to make quantitative and quali- 
tative evaluations of existing vocational -technical education 
j^rograms and report findings find recommendations to the 
State Advisory Council. 



( 4 ) Prepare recommendations for pre -vocational training and 
.guiaance to orient students to the world of work in skilled, 
teciinical and industrial occupations. 



(5) Make recomnaendations for nev/ approaches for mooting the. 
total vocati(;'iu''J education ncf'ds of Arkansas such as mobile 
facilities; alhjrnating training on th.e job ana in the school; 
s;>ocific training for new and expanding industries; etc. 

(C) Recommend procedures for coordination of training programs 
with other agencies and at ail levels of pubUc education such 
as basic adult education; high wc/u ol oqinva.lency; high school, 
post high school, and adult vocational “techracal education pro- 
grams. 
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Name of Re^onal Council Membex-: 

Representing: — 

Name and Address of School or Facility Visited: 



Regi 0 nal Counci .1 



Type of Institution and Grade l^evels of .Instruction: 



]>ate of Visit(s): 

Names and Titles of School (Xficials Visited: 



' General Questions for All Schools and ProgTarja_a 

(Note: For ease of reference, ’’school’’ is used to mean any type oi school or training 
institution, facility or program offering occupational education and training. ) 



1 , 

2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



8. 



What are the general objectives of the occupational education program of the school? 

How do these objectives tie-in with occupational education offeringB in other schools 
in the area— at lower grade levels, as well ae upper grade levels? How do the objec- 
tives tie-in with on-the-job training provided by employers to new employees? 

Does the school act as an employer in providing cooperative work-study experience 
for students, e.g. , office work, Hch<-x)I bus mruntenaimc, etc. ? 

To what extent does the school utilise community employers to provide cooperative 
work -study exp(3riences for its atudenlB? V/hat are the problems in expanding Buclt, 
programs ? 

To what extent are employers government agenciCB, buBiness groups and economic 
developers consulted in developing new occupational education programs or In discon- 
tinuing or revising presently offered programs? Are any studies and reports av:ul- 
able to substantiate the need for additional new programs? 

Could the school building and faciUtles be scheduled for more program offerings and 
larger student enrollments tivan at present? 

What kind of remedial basic education and training programs are offered by the Bchool 
for Bchooi dropouts and disadvantaged adults? Is there a. need for expanding sucl* pro- 
grams In terms of numbers of people in the area who could benefit from remedial basic 
education and training? If so, should state schools or local school districts provide 
this type of program? 

Is the school offering skill -upgrading programs for employed youth and aclulUs? Is 
there a need for expanding such programs, and on v,'ha.t basis has this need been de- 

termined? 



car/ 



•'.r.y cm!)loy...>i in l.hc area who olaini they could e;ip!UK! theii' 0 ).crati<in^i 
■ ■ i,ut arc stopped from dotng so because of lack of trained personnel? H so. wnal 

v.uKis ei p<.'r?or>n^a are needed, and what is the school pianmng to ao about th.. 

uation ? 

O, Iiov, adcouale arc the .ooational counseling and job placement services of the 
school interms of as6ii;ncd personnel, students served, literature distnouted, 
special courses, visu.al aids used, field trips to offices and plants, job develop- 
ment lor students and graduates, and follow-ui) after the job plaocnionti 

U Cou.d the school impr.ive and expand Its occupational education ofteringB it » wore 
pari of a consolidated school district whereby local tax funds could be used m li- 
nn.no its j^rogram? 

i:i. What uro}i.)rUon of llte gradualeH <.>f the Bchooi who do riot go on to higher ulucation 
ohWiv jf:ibb and continue living in the area, served by the school? 

J3. What orograms exist lor keeping instructors in occupational cducatit.vn programs 
up-dated on new materhils. processes and technology m their special f.iel.d-5? 

Arc any .short-term spec.ial program:-; offered by the school f.or .'‘pemal md'a-dry or 
busirifcs.s groups? JS, so, how are they financed j* 

How many of the school’s graduates go on to liigher education? Of those wpo do, 
ho’.v many complete their courses? 



J 4. 



-» *- 
X O 



Qige.stioT.H f or Secondary t^hool L eveA Pro^r^ 

(Grades 7 through 12) 

1, Arc i.ndustry --oriented courses offered, such as industrial arts, to all sUuh nls in 
the school so that they may experience and explore a variety of possible job and ca- 
reer opportunities and to develop appropriiite worki-of-work attitudes? If not, 
could the vocational agriculture shop, home <economico, business education .md dis- 
iributive education programs be used for the pui’poRc of providing all the stmlents 
this variety of experiences? 

2. Arc the students in vocational agriculture programs provided any tiiihung k.u off 
farm work? 

Are the studenl:-; m the home economics program} provided any basic training I'cvs such 
fic'ds as coBmctology, the. health services, food processing, clothing manufacturing, 
upholstery industry, etc. V 

^ !>} the chemistry, physics and mathematicB teachers provUk) Inst ructional rind cx 

perimenUil projects which relate to specific occupational (,Hj}K,'atir>n programs oi the 
.school and/or to the industries and l)uBlncBBe.R in the conimunity, li.g. , fhe science 
of the air conditioning industry, the mathematics of computer technology, etc, V 
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APPENDIX D 



\% . o ! 1.1 a t. 1 ')') G li i fi o J i n a f o r 
-'w.cajyat i orici.l Ediicatiori 



Chock A;^j'!"o;>r>y.’ ^ Col-^jr :, ,.v ic 
Exl/'nl to V/h;ch l .i' I>- 

Applies 



C. TriE STUDENTS 



/Noi> ■ Sovoral siuoentri should 1x3 soloctoci at 
random and intor'/iewod by evabiaiora) 



k. Tn»‘ otuflent/s in the shop are clothed aa they 
would be ('/.pf’cted to dress on -the -job in in-- 
iluhliy. 

2, All tfiO btudf ms o'leeted the course. 

2, Ail iJ‘0 atadejvt.s were soieoted on the basis of 
aptmua; am interest in the jmograrn. 

4. .All th<. .students are prowidvd individual and 
group counseling as to tiie variety of job op- 
portunities - locally, re^^ionaliy and national- 
ly " 'Sv’hich may bC' available to them after 
gradual) on 

u. A’.! {.ic students are aware ol the skull levels 
they will att.ain in teirmK of entry-level jobs, 
working conditions and v/ages in industry for 
U.‘- o':cupations in which InHli’uction is being 
provnP^d. 

fi. Ind. vidua] records of progress are maintained 
lor <-uch stud'inl and he is awa.rc: of his pro- 
gress at ail tiTres. 

7. ,‘\N siucioit.s b-ibifig to one or more of the na- 
ijonai cluixs dealing with jndustiw or business. 

r.-.iow-up records arc maintained on those 
riru<K-."<'.a v/ho have el the r dropped out or grad- 
• ; :-.‘d from tr.o program, ann anr used in help- 
big rov'ise course cxjnlent, etc. 

9. Al> .sUidencs are aware of the need for and 
avrulabihiy of continuing education aj'id skill 
Improvfimoct programs after completing the 
cou rsc , 

10. Ail .'it!.(..'ats qualified for and desiring to enroll 
i)» the r.'oursc .ire able to do so Witliout regard 
to p<;r.ior,y] c.r family Ori.ancirJ, difficulties or 
t r:in r, p o r ta.ti on p robl eras. 

'♦'11. C/rjidu)iUi.s of progDun receive higher wages or 
u.cl'U'K'H upon initial ernplo^rrnent titan do new 
ernplovces on the same job wlio did not graduate 
from the school course or program. 




*lb.3view records maintained by instructor or dejiartment head. 





